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GOOD GOODS AT THE RIGHT PRICES. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26.8. Second St., Philadelphia, 


Is now opening 
NEW SHAWLS, NEW DRESS GOODS. 
Double Fold Madonnas, at 31 cts. 
Very fine as $1.25. 
Wxtra wide 1.37}. 


Choice shades in double warp Alpacas, imported ex- 


pressly for the plain trade, 75 cts. 
923 tfn 


We have just received our Fall importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


in choice shades, as follows: 
Dark Brown, 


“cc 


Olive Brown, 
London Smoke, and 
Dark 


Please call and see them. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


S, W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., adiress (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


A kind, obliging, middle-aged woman, capable to 
assist in the care of an invalid, and willing to be 
soe useful in the family. Application may 

made at this office, 144 N. 7th St, 


WANTED 
An energetic boy to learn the wholesale goods 
business. HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO., 
2t. 17 Strawberry St., Philadelphia. 


Wansrep, by a well-qualified young Friend, from 
New England, a situation in or near the city, as 
Governess in a Friend’s family. For further par- 
tioulars refer to E. M. Huntington, No. 245 North 
Tenth 8t., Philadelphia. 4. 


To ll family. a aaa) he 
a sma » 0. 
1609 Girard Avenue. “Apply ‘othe owner, Lvng on 
the premises. Good required. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


Ee wiih 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanternvs and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

* 2. Optical rT 107. * 
“ % ic Lanterns, 8g ‘ 
“ 4, Philosophical Instruments, = 


85 ly a 
NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 

has just received his new importation of 
PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
In shades manufactured expressly for him. 


Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 


ears. 
P Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
=o in very choice shades. 
ne Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 
Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 
Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 
Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 
Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 
Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. . 
Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c. 
An early call is solicited. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
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FRIEX D8’ 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
erder on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


WEST OF ENGLIND KERSEIS. 


60 inches wide, and wool-dyed. 
Light and dark shades of our 


OWN IMPORTATION, 
And selected exp~essly for 


Overcoats & Suits 


For FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


SHARPLESS & SON, 
N. W. cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





916 4t eow. 


LOUDON LAND FOR SALE. 


A desirable little farm of 70 acres at private sale, 
adjoining the town of Waterford, Loudon Co., Va., 
convenient to Fairfax Monthly Meeting, three miles 
from W. & O. R. R. and eight miles from B. & O. 
R. R., pleasant and thickly settled neighborhood. 
The buildings are good, convenient, and nearly 
new ; dwelling contains ten rooms and good cellar. 
Good ice house, and other necessary a 
Over 200 fruit trees, nearly all kinds and choice 
varieties. The farm is divided into five fields and 
meadow, running water in all. For further par- 
ticulars call on or address 

Cc. L. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

812 4t 


Waterford, Loudon Co., Va. 
REGESTER & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 

No. 526 Oallowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire-Spring Mattress, all of whick 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the pein of old furniture, promptly attended to 
TURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
urchased R, B. Bzit’s interes 


N,B.—S. B. REGESTER havin: 
whole attention to the same, 


non rESar ees 
CARPETINGS. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


m29ps23 BE Korth seccetr at Phiiade- 
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Gaucational, 
Moorestown Boarding School for Female 


The next Term will commence Ninth month 25th 
1871. For Circulars epply to 
MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 


Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, — 


Chester, Del. Co., Pa., 


For Boys and Girls. 
Bb@> The next term begins on September 4th. For 


Circulars, address 
819 ly, GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 
Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature,’ is conducted 
by — ny Trustees, members of the Society 
of Friends : 


Pierce Hoopes, Darlington Hoopes, 

Ellis P. Marshall, Levi K. Brown, 

Henry L. Pratt, David Ferris, 

Joseph ae Ellwood Michener, 
relay Knight. 


The success of this Institution under its present 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they can 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at 
which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 

Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 
18th, 1871. 

For Catalogue, address 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 

715 3m 


Concordville, Pa. 
Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHES Co., PA. 

This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last seventeen years, will com- 
mence its next session on the 2dcf Tenth month 
next. Thorough and careful inst: .ction will be 
given inevery department. Terms, $85 per session 
of twenty weeks. For circulars and full particulars 
address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

85 2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Seientific, Classical & Commercial Academy,. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Autamn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogne. 225.1ly 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY | 


Adapted to Schools and Colleges, continued weekly: 
from Tenth to Fifth month. For further Ts, 
address GRACE ANNA LEWIS, Academy of Natur- 
al Sciences, Philadelphia. 
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At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street: 


7 OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twenty-zignta Volume commenced on the 4th of 
Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarzz Doiars. 

SINGLE NOS, 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 

an ~~ ume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cuecxs, prarrs, or 

. O, MONEY-oRnDERS ; the latter ferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 


Frem Old and New. 
A DAY IN SWITZERLAND. 
BY L. G. WARE. 

I think the best that happened to me 
among the Alps was morning in the valley 
of Chamouni, noon on the Gorner Gratt 
near Zermatt, and evening on the Wengern 
Alp, close by Interlaken. They were morn. 
ing, noon, and evening of days far apart; 
but in my memory now they make one per- 
fect day in Switzerland. 

Chamouni lies in a valley so deep, that 
the people feel the sun in their houses and 
fields long after the time the almanac sets 
for his rising. A tall eastern mountain-wall 
keeps him from them. It is the great range 
of Mont Blanc, which you flank as you come 
from the north, over the Col de Balme, into 
the valley of the Arve. .The huge bulk and 
many domes of Mont Blanc proper form the 
centre and crown of it; and around these 
cluster and stretch along high pinnacles and 
pyramids of cliff, which are well named 
“needles,” they are so fine pointed at their 
tops and along their sharp ridges. These 
range in height from eight thousand to more 
than ten thousand feet above the valley, 
which is itself some three thousand feet above 
the sea. Pile one Mount Mansfield on 
another, and you have the average height of 
the needles; while the “Sovran” towers 
more than two thousand feet above the high- 
est, and more than twelve thousand above 
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Chamouni, and is nearly sixteen thousand 
above the sea. Such is the large scale on 
which this mountain scenery is made, 

Who that read Coleridge’s “ Hymn” in 
the “American First-Class Book,” in the good 
old days when boys read that best of readers, 
and were whipped for ill-reading at school, 
could fail on this spot to be up early for a 
“sunrise in the valley of Chamouni”? 
When I awoke that bright morning, the sun 
was just touching with gold the top of Mont 
Blane and the tips of the higher Needles. 
And, when I got out of the house, I saw the 
tall crest of the western valley-wall ruddy 
with the early light. But it was a long time 
to sunrise where I was, in the gray of the 
morning, among the silent houses. I made 
my way down the valley by a road that ran 
through the upper fields near the woods, 
noting how the brightness grew, every mo- 
ment, behind the great ran Still the 
gain looked very gradual. e sun appears 
to climb but slowly to strike those broad 
bulky shoulders and keen rid “A watched 
fire never burns.” I thought the far snow- 
fields of the rounded top would never get - 
fairly gilded, the shadow drew back so re- 
luctant y from the light. To see the contest, 
the push and the retreat, made it easy for 
the moment to believe in Phebus, Indra, 
Sigurd, those lords of light, who, in the my- 
thologies, fight with and pursue the rulers of 
darkness. It was a striking and beautiful 
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a to note, the fine clean line drawn on 
the lustrous white,and moving slowly, as the 
warm light struck over the summit farther 
and farther, and the cold blue shade drew 
back. What a sundial, marking truly, 
nullas horas nisi serenas, up that far height! 

It was glorious to see the whole great 
space and continent of air and sky behind, 
filling with light more and more, getting 
ready to overflow, and pour the treasure by 
and by into the valley. “By and by is 
easily said,” but it was two good hours before 
the space back there would fill and run over. 
I hugged myself at such a chance to see 
“the great sun begin his state.” And now 
he was sending forward an astonishing mag- 
nificence. As he shot up his beams of bright- 
ness above the Aiguiiles, their tall needle tops 
and saw-like edges were beginning to throw off 
from all their points, far up into the sky, 
contra-beams, so to say, of shadow. Over 
the pinnacled wall of cliff, it was all a sun- 
burst of divergent rays. And this bright- 
ened with continual glorious change, almost 
as quickly as the aurora shifts its strange 
airy splendors; for the sun, getting higher, 
was momently striking new peaks and angles 
of the rough crest, and sent off every instant 
new lines of shine and shadow. 

I was thinking this glory enough, but 
marked at once a new surprise and most deli- 
cate beauty up there. All the summits be- 
gan to throw off clouds, or thin vapors rather, 
impalpable but that the sun shot them 
through with light, as they rose and dissolved 
in the pure blue of the sky. Thin, fine, sil- 
very, they were the perfection of floating 
rial grace. And one tall cliff flung out 
from its thin point a broad, shining cloud, 
like a flag, to herald the near coming of the 
sun. 

By this time he was near, as all the signs 
showed. Those diverging rays were growing 
more and more splendid, and the lines of 
shadow shorter and shorter. I saw that he 
was to rise on the valley between two con- 
spicuous needles, the Charmoz and the Cré- 
pon, aud hurried on to command them in 
front. The gap between glowed with intense 
light, and steamed with thin vapors, that 
rose from every point to be lost in the 
brightness that filled it more and more. 
Quick, vivid, flashing splendors streamed 
and ran along the steep, fine sides. At the 
curved bottom the light grew more lustrous 
and sparkling, and the vapor-wreaths more 
brightly white. One dazzling beam struck 
ever the edge, and another, and another,— 
then, all at once, full sunshine streamed and 
poured over on Chamouni, 

‘Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy,’’ 


and blessing the fields and woods with wel- 


come light. This was my Alpine morning. 

Far up the valley of the Rhone is the 
town of Sion, once known as the dirtiest 
place in Europe, which is a bold thing to 
say. For fear it has not changed, you do not 
stop. Besides, the weather is of the finest, 
and you ought to push on; for, in the last of 
September, it is a catching time among the 
high mountains. Not far above, the River 
Visp enters the valley, and Vispach, where 
you do stop, is at the mouth of it. As far as 
dirt and dirt’s smells go, you may wish you 
had staid in Sion. But the stream here 
flows from the south, and those great Alps 
of which Monte Rosa is the head and queen ; 
and here is your starting-place for a region 
unsurpassed for sublimity, if not unmatched, 
in Switzerland. It was in this choice region 
that my Alpine day came to glorious noon. 

In the clear autumn morning, I took the 
bridle-path from Vispach, winding along 
sheer precipices and steep slopes that make 
the sides of the narrow valley of the Visp, 
till I came to the pleasant hamlet of St. 
Nicolaus. Thence a wagon-road brought me, 
through even wilder scenery of abrupt and 
threatening cliffs, awful glaciers high up, 
and snowy summits higher, to the poor town 
of Zermatt. Late in the afternvon, I had 


sighted the one object of my pilgrimage | 


hither, the sharp pyramid of the Matterhorn. 
* * * * * 


When I reached Zermatt, I found the 
mountain, as for years I had seen it in my 
mind’s eye, rising there, grand, solitary, 
nearly ten thousand feet above the town. I 
looked and looked, and still the wonder 
of it grew. As the sun went down, the 
tall, obelisk-like front reddened till it 
glowed, and its streaked snow turned to 
flame and gold. Then the moon came out, 
and the mighty peak seemed to soar higher 
in the pure light, and looked to belong more 
to the sky than the earth. What a line that 
is of Coleridge,— 

‘* Visited all night by troops of stars ’’! 

This Matterhorn turns toward them as if 
they were its fellows and company, and it 
had more to do with them than with the 
ground. 

Early next morning, past fields, into woods, 
up a path perilous enough, over bare moun- 
tain-side, I reach the top of the Riffel, and 
rest a while. The green where I rest is 
strewed with gentian, anemone, and violet, 
so bright they seem to have purified their 
tints to the purity of the air. Here I see 
how the Matterhorn is builded on a grand 
base of bulky rounded cliffs, hung with 
snow fields vd glaciers, from which it springs 
with an astonishing impression of graceful 
lightness with sturdy force. The full sub- 
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limity of it, however, with its sublime com- 
panion peaks, is got further up, some two 
thousand feet more, from the high ridge 
called the Gorner. It is 5,000 feet above 
the valley, and 10,000 above the sea. 

This crest makes a centre, about which 
range, in a vast circling sweep, the moun- 
tains belonging to this majestic group of the 
Alps, from Monte Rosa in the south to Mis- 
chabel in the north. They rise 12,000, 13,- 
000, 14,000, 15,000 feet above the sea. In 
the northwest, the circle is broken where the 
valley of the Visp goes out. On this side, 
tawny cliffs, dark woods, and azure distances 
lead the eye to the far horizon, along which 
lies the range of the Bernese Oberland, the 
sharp peaks of the Jungfrau and the rest 
glittering against the sky. All around me 
else are these awful summits, “ airy citadels,” 
with everlasting snows, frozen torrents, shin- 
ing domes, rocky peaks. Ten glaciers, Ni- 
agaras of ice, sweep down to form the great 
Gorner glacier, that winds its frozen length 
miles on. The largest flows from Monté 
Rosa, that lies, heavy and dull to look’ at, 
a huge snowy bulk, with low double peak. 
It is not Tennyson’s 

‘Monte Rosa, hanging there 
A thousand shadowy- pencilled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.”’ 

That “faintly flushed and phantom fair” 
vision you get away off in Milan. Here the 
queen of the mountains looks dumpy, un- 
royal. The Lyskamm, which is next in the 
range, pays for this, with its fineaspiringshape, 
the lovely mouldings of its pure white fields, 
and its imposing walls and towers of cliff. 
Next are the twin peaks of Castor and Pol- 
lux, and then the Breithorn, a mighty pile 
of sheer cliffs, draped and curtained with 
broad falls of snow hung from all its sides. 
The little Matterhorn here sticks up a rough 
tooth of rock ; the wide white plain follows, 
where the St. Theodule pass crosses; and 
now, in the west, the Matterhorn. This, by 
its peculiar shape and isolation, dominates in 
supreme majesty where al] issublime It is 
a tall, three-cornered pyramid, fine-cut as 
massive, lifted four thousand feet above the 
plateau of snow-field and glacier that crowns 
the base which mountain-piles build up for 
it from the valley. Its sides are so steep 
that the snow cannot rest on them except in 
thin streaks which show silver against the 
iron-gray rock. A towering height, a mas- 
sive bulk, broad based, with airy top, it joins 
strength to beauty, and is at once noble and 
charming to see, carrying both awe and fas- 
cination in it. 

These magnificences, lifting thgr lustre 
into a lustrous sky, that, with its crystal and 
gold and blue, made a fit dome to arch above 


them, were a presence of grandeur beyond 
my words or wit to describe. Grandeur, in 
the very essence of it, they displayed. Yet, 
as in all grandest things in nature, like Ni- 
agara, and in art, like Michael Angelo’s 
sculptures of the tombs of the Medici, there 
was striking grace mingled with this sublimi- 
ty. Over and through this grandeur, I got 
the sense of something “far more deeply in- 
terfused,” fine, delicate, ethereal. Above the 
awfulness of the place, there was an exceed- 
ing loveliness, the glory and the charm of 
beauty. And to the sense of awe was added 
the feeling of joy, which is the freedom of 
the mind, the uplifting of it, and is the crown- 
ing element in a fine and lofty impression. 

he mountains were “| truly, in their 
solemn aspect, their huge, steadfast bulk, 
their height and terror, and by the might in 
nature which they proved. But the pure 
lines, suave curves, elegant mouldings of those 
immense snow-fields and heaps,—the set of 
those peaks and domes, which suggested a 
something rhythmic, musical, in their circling 
succession of noble forms,—the various color 
lavished,—silver of snow, blue of the sky, 
gold in the light, red, black, gray on the 
near, and tawny on the farther cliffs, azure 
on the distant ranges, bronze and olive on 
the forests,—all were features of singular 
loveliness. Again, and still again, I found 
the awe, power, grandeur, of the place lost, 
or rather raised, transfigured, into an excel- 
ling beauty in it. 

As I came down from my “specular mount,” 
the Matterhorn was flinging its huge shadow 
across the lower tes ; and, in the shade 
of it, I looked up for a last look at its aspir- 
ing peak, and saw the sun draw up fine 
vapors from the snow, and glorify them with 
his light. I fancied it Nature’s altar of in- 
cense to God. True, the majestic ry was 
like an altar, not unmeet to honor Him 
God, before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever He had formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing! 

So noon passes, and the evening of my 
Alpine day comes on. But it is in another 
place,—among the Bernese Mountains. 

Of these the Jungfrau is the chief, as 
Mont Blane and Monte Rosa are of the 
other great ranges. The full distant beauty 
of it is seen well from Interlaken, where, in 
the focus of the charm of the Bernese Ober- 
land, you eat lotos if you are wise, and buy 
Swiss carvings if you are silly. From my 
window here, this “ Maiden” mountain, seen 
through a gap in the near hills, lifting up its 
twelve thousand feet of shining white, is a 
continual attraction. I must see it nearer. 


And that low pasture-mountain, off at its 
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base, will bring me very near. It is the 
Wengern Alp, only an easy climb of a few 
thousand feet, and giving one of the best 
nigh views of the Jungfrau. 

A short drive, one sunny day, brought my 
friend and me to it. The inevitable bother 
about horses put off our start till late in the 
afternoon ; and we grumbled, so short-sighted 
are men, and at odds with their happiness. 
Half way up the Alp, we came into the even- 


it stirred me, this terrible noise breaking the 
utter silence! My imagination turned tothe 
awe and terror about me, the might and fear 
there are in nature, and her blind power of 
destruction and ruin. “How dreadful is 
this place!” when at once, as I lift my eyes 
westward, over the keen mountain-crest trem- 
bles, “ par tremolando,” the bright planet in 
the evening sky, which then had not lost all 
its gold. And I had a vision of the good- 
ing shadows; and so what vexed us gave us| ness of God, which crowns all His works; 
the magical hour of sunset and dusk for our| of the Father’s love, from which no night, 
expedition. While the broken ridges cast | nor terror, nor relentless force in nature, nor 
long shadows, the high summits above our | strangeness of chance and circumstance, nor 
heads were blazing in full light. It was a| unbending necessity of any lot, can separate 
lorious sight, which morning would have|us. Again, Beauty was throned above terror, 
enied us. Gradually theshade crept higher | and Love was the bright infinite power over 
on the east side,—up cliff and steep, till all | all. 
but the snow- were darkened. Those 
shone out in the ruddy evening glow, more 
splendid for the gathering dusk through 
which we rode. We went up and up the 
wild pastures, where cattle were now trooping 
down the slopes to the milking sheds below, 
among sparse spruces, whose old trunks and 
torn branches showed a long fight with wind 
and weather; and up still, above the tree- 

























“Tr the stars,” writes Emerson, “ should 
appear only one night in a thousand years, 
how would men believe and adore and pre- 
rerve for many generations the remembrance 
of the city of God which had been shown. 
But every night come out these preachers of 
beauty, and light the universe with their ad- 
monishing smile.” 





line, to the barer, more desolate region near 
the top. 

We were in full dusk. The sunshine was 
quite gone from the high peaks, so ruddy 
just now, leaving them white and cold against 
the darkening om of the sky. Suddenly 
we turned the shoulder of the Alp, and saw 


the Jungfrau, with her companions, the 


Eiger and the Monch, down from their deep 
foundations to their far tops,—abrupt preci- 
pices, enormous tracts of snow, with hanging 
glaciers, and, above, tall white peaks. In 
the gleaming, the tremendous depths out of 
which they rose looked more deep and awful ; 
and the heights, far and pale above, looked 
spectral. There was great stillness all around; 
and it grew utterly still as I let my friend 
and the guide ride on, while I walked the 
half-hour’s descent to the inn by myself. 

The nearer ridges closed about me sombre- 
ly. But the sky had not parted with the 
‘solemn light which it took after the sun was 

me. Enough was left to give me a won- 

erful image of the mountains, to every ra- 
vine and smallest mark in them, in the clear 
mirror of a pool by the wayside. And in 
the west the glory had not all faded, but 
left some dull flush still there. I was walk- 
ing on, in the quiet of the time and of sober 
thoughts, when, from the Jungfrau opposite, 
came a strange roar, that was muffled and 
yet loud, seemed very far and very near at 
once, and was not thunder nor storm, and 
could be only one thing,—avalanche. It 
was a sublime sound, but portentous. How 








PRINCIPLE AND FEELING. 
The various motives actuating mankind 


may be classed under the two general 
heads of principle and feeling. That is, we 
are ever acting, either from the impulses, 
emotions and desires that rise up involun- 
tarily in our breasts, or from some previous 
von 

ened by determination. Though the number 
of those whose lives are chiefly governed by 


usion formed by reflection, and strength- 


feeling is very large, there are few, if any, 
who defend such a course. Feeling, as a 
motive of action, is loudly and totally con- 


demned, while those who are conscious of 


being under its dominion silently reproach 
themselves, and attempt no justification. 
Principle, it is thought, must be an infallible 
guide ; feeling can never be worthy of trust. 

Yet, when we come to analyze these two 
sources of action, we find that neither un- 
mixed good resides in the one, nor unmixed 
evil in the other. Both claim our respect, 
both need purifying from their defects and el- 
evating in their nature, but both must be com- 
bined in our lives to form that perfection which 
should be ouraim. There is as much dif- 
ference in the moral quality of the prinei- 


ples which actuate mankind, as in that of the 
feelings which incite them. One man ma 


make the acquisition of wealth the control- 
ling principle of his life. He may repress 
all gentrous emotions, conquer all desire for 
society, friends, leisure or recreation, in a 
word, crush all natural feeling; and square 
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his whole conduct to his one fixed principle 
of acquisition. Another may be thoroughly 
imbued with the principle of justice, and 
may stifle all the beagebies of mercy and 
compassion which arise in his bosom toward 
the sinful or suffering, thinking they conflict 
with his stern and unbending doctrine. It is 
not in a ere or in idolizing prin- 
ciple as such, that we can improve the char- 
acter, but rather by distinguishing between 
the worthy and unworthy in both, in mark- 
ing the bounds beyond which natural and 
innocent desires degenerate into selfishness, 
and firm, unswerving principles harden into 
stolidity and pride. 

That every one should with leisure and 
deliberation form principles of action accord- 
ing to his best judgment, and carry them out 
into his life, is undoubtedly true. But many 
who do this fall into the easy snare of think- 
ing them infallible. They suppose they have 
done this work once for all, and that the 
ideas they have thus adopted are to be their 


until the sufferer proved deserving, and re- 
_ all impulse until it was proved availa- 
e. 


These two sources of action must unite in 
every life, if it is to be a worthy and a noble 
one. He who would divorce them only 
shows his ignorance of human nature, and 
of the means of self-culture. If he act 
wholly from feeling, unguided by principle, 
he will be weak, vacillating, blown about by 
every changing impulse, and as helpless as a 
ship without a rudder. If, on the other 
hand, he try to live by principle and ignore 
or crush feeling, he will as utterly fail in an 
opposite direction. He will become hard, 
cold, unsympathizing and unprogressive. 
There are conscientious persons who believe 
that their chief duty is to repress all feeling, 
and to substitute principle ih its stead. They 
do not realize that all principle, to be a truly 
worthy guide, must be rooted in feeling. The 
principle of parental duty would be a mock- 
ery without parental love; the principle of 


unchangeable guides throughout life. But | justice could not live without the indignation 


all who grow in experience and improve their 


minds, find that certain principles which | 
seemed at one time unerring, are false, and | 
even pernicious. They may be so imbedded | 


that arises at violated rights; the principle 
of benevolence only exists through the warm 
and generous emotion that pities and longs 
to aid, They go hand-in-hand in every beau- 


in the nature, that it is hard to uproot them. | tiful life, neither of them crushing or warring 


, But unless we keep our minds open to re- with the other, but blending harmoniously, 


ceive truth from every source, and our hearts and together tending to develop all that is 
fresh to analyze and purify our motives, we truly lovely in the heart, noble in character, 
shall soon degenerate. Man’s moral nature and worthy in life-—Public Ledger. 
can never stand still. If it is not pushing! > : 
upward, it is siuking down ; if it is not grow- JEREMY TAYLOR said: Hasty conclusions 
ing, it is decaying. So none should be are the mark of a fool: a wise man doubteth 
ashamed to disown and abandon views and | —® fool rageth, and is confident; the novice 
motives that they have once upheld, if their , saith, I am sure that it is so; the better 
better reason show them a more perfect way. | learned answers, Peradventure it may be 80 ; 
Where principle and feeling are continu- | but I prithee inquire. Some men are druok 
ally at variance, there is always something with fancy and mad with opinion. It is a 





wrong within, which demands our immediate little learning, and but a little, which makes 


attention. The most perfect character is he: 
who does right from the love of right, and | 
whose principles and feelings are in entire 
harmony. We are to examine and analyze 
them both ; to discover the error and to check 
its growth. We shall often find that the 
feelings have overstepped their limits ; that 
the desires are tyranoizing over our better 
judgment; that impulse is leading us astray. 
Duty demands that they shall be curbed and 
restrained, not crushed, but limited to their 
spheres. It may, however, be that the feel- 
ing is superior to the principle that would 
exterminate it. The generous emotion that 
opens the purse and extends aid to the suf- 
fering; the love that wells out in tender 
though perhaps injudicious action; the in. 
dignant anger that kiadles at meanness or 
injustice, may be far preferable to a cold and 


calculating principle that would deny all aid! powers we cannot 


men conclude hastily. 





GOOD WILL. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN BASCOM, 

While the love of God is the root of Chris- 
tian virtue, the real character of that love 
shows itself in each case by the way in which 
it flowers out in the actual affections of life. 
The formula, the love of God, requires a sec- 
ond term as an index of its real nature and 
value. Thus the motto of chivalry, “ The 
love of God and the ladies,” has a signifi- 
cance quite its own. The love of God is de- 
fined in its kind and coloring by the love of 
the ladies, and the whole expression sinks to 
the rank of a romantic and pleasing senti- 
ment. Change it for the love of God and 
man, and it at once catches a comprehensive, 
stern, moral tone, whose supreme import and 
ily misunderstand. 
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Change it again into the love of God and of 
thy neighbor, and, while retaining the same 
pervasive moral force, it hints a tenderness of 
affection and regard that hides the rigor of 
the precept behind the cheerfulness and daily 
pleasures of obedience. That word neighbor 
crowds close up to consanguinity. We meet 
him daily in our walks, share many interests 
with him, can express our regard to him, and 
take in easily his response. We can turn 
from him with a warmer heart, and meet him 
on renewed occasions with additional sym- 
pathy. The root of love to God can thus 
grow up and blossom forth in a cheerful, 
pleasant sunshine of daily duties and hourly 
attach ments. 

Christ says we have the poor always with 
us. It were well if we understood how much 
they are worth to us, how essential they are 
to our religious life. We are not to think of 
the poor as being the very poor only, to re- 
gard the word as the label of beggary and of 
vice just sinking out of sight under its own 
retributions. This is the least and least valu- 
able portion of our neighbors covered by the 
word. All to whom we can exterd help are 
so far in reference to us poor, and those who 
best respond to the aid we render them are 
to us the most important and in‘eresting poor. 
The word neighbor aggregates us, puts ahead 
between us; and that which advances a 
neighbor advances a neighborhood, and gives 
a better and more pervasive common life. 
In the neighborhood, as in the family, one is 
to work as he can work, knowing that it is so 
far a unit that the profiting of each is the 
profiting of all, and that common gains and 
common ground are always sought for by the 
solicitous love of the Christ-like heart. 

Here, then, duty accommodates itself to 
opportunities and native sympathies, andonly 

uires of usthat, witha philanthropy at once 
broad and tender, we give when we can give, 
incite and encourage whom we may, and knit 
ourselves into the neighborhood by every 
kindly and generous and wise action. We 
are to coe and grow out of the family, 
as the rose blossoms beyond the wall; we are 
to take up tle neighborhood, and through it 
weave ourselves into the common and gene- 
ral kingdom of God. And this for specific 
reasons. 

Doing otherwise, we lose our best powers of 
doing good. Words and deeds must be vital. 
ized with affections to make them either sig- 
nificant or efficient. Whose hearts are to 
furnish these constant and overflowing sym- 
pathies, these feelings that are to regenerate 
the feelings of the world, that are to be God’s 
spiritual fertilizers sown with the seed of His 

uth? Not colporteurs and missionaries 

one, certainly not tract and Bible societies ; 


























but Christian laborers, who do a little labor 
with much love. It is a pity, a loss greatly 
to be regretted, that there should be an 
found affection enough for the hopefu 

of a good act, and that act miss an immedi- 
ate personal object to draw off and utilize 
that love. Tracts are blown about on the 
cold, idle winds, and fe)l waifs, with incredi- 
ble chances against them, because there is no 
searching eye or tender expression in them— 
visibly in them—to win a first lodgment. 
The world cannot afford to lose any gentle 
and persuasive word, any throb of affection, 
any helpful act; and the poor, in every grade 
and form of poverty, we have always with us, 


doing 


that the soil and the seed may meet together. 
Nor can we as Christians any more do with- 


out the poor than they can without us. In 


what direction are our better, our Christian 
impulses to find play, if not in this? In 
what other field are we personally to gather 
the joys of a religious life? If we are ready 


to do our duties by proxy, we must also be 


prepared for a like enjoyment of rewards. 
What other reward does love ever crave, or 
can it ever meet with, than an opportunity 
for its free and abundant exercise, while this 
exercise is found in our daily and living con- 
tact with men who respond to our thoughts 
and profit by our exertions? Certainly it is 
not ible that the Christian does not, after 
all, believe in the supreme pleasure of love ; 
that he is ready in the instant of fulfillment 
to fall cff from right doing, and lose the un- 
speakable joy of benevolent action ; that, hav- 
ing clambered up to position, and gotten him- 
self power to be used, he is now as ready as 
others in the using to forget the law of love, 
and to see what good can be reached by a re- 
stricted and selfish consumption of his goods. 
No. The poor are God’s provision for our 
enjoyment, the proffer he makes the oppor- 
tunity he affords to our benevolence; and 
thus the door he throws open to Christian af- 
fections and joys. If itis better to give than 
to receive, herein we realize this higher good. 
Walking with the poor, we move more rapid- 
ly heavenward than it is possible we should 
without them. Our affections deepen upon 
us, our joys become distinct and peaceful as 
the love of men slowly responds to our love, 
and the rhythm of divine concords and ac- 
tivities finds place in our souls. 

Moreover, their personal good-will prepares 
us to take part in the machine benevolence of 
the day, without a fatal loss in Christian life. 
Our societies, our large corporate bodies per- 
form labors semi mechanical in the field of 
religious activity. Long distances and many 
agents intervene between the giver and re- 
ceiver. Love has quite cooled away, or be- 
come entirely another’s, when the final truth, 
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the exhortation, the encouragment reaches 
the for whom it was long destined. 
The sympathy of the original donor is lost by 
the way ; and whether it will be supplied by, 
that of one who sinks, at least, in part, to the 
character of a paid agent in this divine ex- 
change becomes a matter of new risk and 
liabilities. And what if, after all, the covet- 
ed truth arrives at its destination with little 
or no touch of human regard in it? It might 
almost as well not have gone forth. It is as 
great a mistake to do all one’s good, confer 
all one’s gifts by these institutions as it is to 
reject them altogether. There must be ten- 
der, close garden cultivation if God’s vine- 
yard is to thrive. All cannot be left as an 
open field, to be plowed by any man’s plow. 
I may rightly rejoice in the well‘known 
love of a missionary who helps to dispense my 
gif in a distant field; I may feel as though I 

ad been fortunately able to send an angel 
on my errand; yet J may myself, with my 
own hand, plant a single seed just at my own 
door, feeling that there will be found working 
in it and back of it as many powers of life as 
if itgjere hidden by any hand anywhere, and 
th shall bring to me, in its flowering, a 
simple daily joy, through which, sympatheti- 
cally, I shall be able to enter into the joys of 
all good men. The soul cannot be divorced 
by perpetual distance and estrangement from 
the points of growth, and retain any pro- 
found interest in them. He who has a good 
will working itself out in its own chosen fields 
and methods can give, give remotely, give 
through a rheneid stranger hands, and not 
lose hold of the purpose and sympathies of 
the gift. Not so he who spends by proxy all 
his strength. There is some nourishment 
which we cannot safely deny ourselves; and 
of this kind is that which falls to our spiritu- 
al affections. Glory to God corollates with 
good will to men ; and this good will must 
be as pervasive, omnipotent, constant as that 
glory. If we could get over the idea that 
only religious acts are religious, we should 
better prosper. All gentleness and love are 
religious, equally when they meet a physical 
as when they supply a spiritual want; and 
all good will, effective and prudent, is so far 
in augmentation of that force which is to 
bring society to its redemption. My Chris- 
tian brothers, strengthen, increase your 
will; and, to this end, sow and gather, and 
sow again, just at hand amid those ministra- 
tions to the poor which God has provided for 
you.—The Independent. 





Ir is in vain to hope to please all alike. 
Let a man stand with his face in what direc- 
tion he will, he must necessarily turn his 
back on one-half of the world. 






FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It is charity to forgive sinners when peni- 


tent, but it is not charity to permit sin to go 
on, and sit in our congregations, our socie- 


ties, and at our firesides, unrebuked. This 
mode of tampering with and palliating what 
are called small sins, has been going on and 
on until we as a people, and asa nation, are 
nearly lost in the darkness that has descend- 
ed, and ever will descend upon those who 
depart from the laws of the living God. It 
is written that the “ word of God is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than a two edged 
sword ”; quite different, I apprehend, from 
this too oft diluted fine theorizing and merely 
speculative theology or opinions. The hour 
calls for earnest men, earnest minds, earnest 
powerful words to awaken the sleepers from 
the sleep of death, to recall them from the 


pride, the vanity, the apathy, the clinging to 


the traditions of the past rather than em- 
bracing the truth of the present hour—to 
call them home to themselves, to the revela- 
tion within them and us. We as a people 
have lived upon the good work and glo 
of our ancestors long enough ; and I thin 
it is high time that we were up and doing; 
have less profession, less tradition, less de- 
pendence upon this or that person’s saying 
or action, but placing our dependence in 
God alone, go forth into the vineyard of the 
Lord and pe earnestly, bringing forth 
much fruit to His eternal glory. is is 
our duty, this our requirement. May we be 
faithful to the heavenly voice that continual-~ 
ly is calling us up higher, still higher, and 
nearer the throne of God. 





Weakness so abounds through want of indi- 
vidual faithfulness, that we might adopt 
the language of one formerly, “Oh that my 
head were waters, and mine eyes’ were as 
fountains of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughters of my 

ple.” Were it not for a recurrence to 
ormer experience, accompanied by renewed 
evidence from the lisping of children of the 
principle being still alive in them, their 
spirits witnessing to ours that Truth is Truth, 
though all men forsake it, some of us 
might have got into doubts if not despair. 
But oh, the revs 4 of these ious chil- 
dren! The longer I live the more beauty I 
see in the expression, “ Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 

ise.” On recurring to these evidences, 
and having renewed proofs that the same 
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er is still continued to his dependent 

ones, I bave often been strengthened, 
and secret petitions have been raised that 
these beloved children may be preserved as 
in the hollow of their heavenly Father's 
hand. And I dared not ask for them great 
things, but for preservation in littleness and 
single-eyed dependence upon the Father of 
all their sure mercies. I can feelingly say to 
these dear children, “ Seek not great things,” 
but be willing to be little. 


LLL __—_——_—_———————_==— 
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which will thereby be strengthened. A Friend 
from a distance expressed the satisfaction he 
felt at being at last permitted to mingle with 
Friends of this Yearly Meeting, and at see- 
ing so many, especially of the young people, 
in attendance. Another Friend spoke of 
the necessity of the vessel being emptied, in 
order that it may be made fit for the divine 
Presence to dwell in. 

One representative only was absent, for 
whom an excuse was rendered. Epistles 
from all the Yearly Meetings were read, and 
called forth many interesting remarks in 
reference to the {testimonies of our Society, 
and especially in regard to intemperance. 

A committee was early appointed to col- 


lect the exercises of the meeting, to be em- 
bodied in the extracts. 


On Third-day, the Queries and answers as 
far as the fourth inclusive, were read; and 
many concerns were expressed in regard. to 
the several testimonies thus broug 
view. The meeting adjourned to FourtiUay 
afternoon, in order to consider the Indian 
Report in joint session. (The public meeting 
being held in the morning.) 

The minutes of this committee gave a very 
interesting account of the condition of the 
Indians under the charge of Dr. Edward 
Painter, agent of the Omahas. Instead of 
diminishing, their numbers have somewhat 
increased within the past year, and they 
manifest a growing disposition to adopt civ- 
ilized modes of living. Much unity was ex- 
pressed with the labors of the committee, 


and they were encouraged to continue them 
the ensuing year. 


On Fifth-day morning, the remaining 
Queries and answers were considered. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were read, and their labors approved. 
They have considered the matter of. inter- 
national arbitration, and have prepared an 
address to the President, and memorials to 
Congress on the subject; which were also 
approved by the Yearly Meeting. The 
subject of petitioning the Legislature for the 
abolition of capital punishment, is now under 
their consideration. They have also taken 
action in regard to procuring books for dis- 
tribution, and the Yearly Meeting appro- 
priated a sum of money for this object. 





























More than six months having elapsed since 
the commencement of the present volume of 
our paper, we would remind such of our sub- 
scribers as are in arrears, that the terms are 
payment in advance. We desire prompt at- 
tention to this notice. 





Inprana YeaRty Meetine.—A Friend 
who was in attendance at Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, informs that it commenced its ses- 
sions at Richmond on Second-day, the 25th 
ultimo, and closed at a late hour on Fifth- 
day, the 28th. Theattendance was unusually 
large, including many from other Yearly 
Meetings. Among the latter were George 
and Catharine H. Trueman, Wm. Webster 
and Richard Lundy, of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting; Edmund and Martha Willets, Ra- 
chel Hicks, Mary Jane Field, Edward Rush- 
more, Isaac Hicks, Thomas Foulke, Esther 
Haviland, Phebe 8. Haight, of New York 
Yearly Meeting ; Wm. and Phebe Cornell, of 
Genessee Yearly Meeting; Jesse Holmes, of 
Towa; Mary Ann Harland, of Ohio Y. M.; 
and Rebecca Price, of Baltimore Y. M. 

The meetings for worship on First-day 
were large, requiring an additional one to be 
held in the basement room, both in the morn- 
ingand afternoon. 

After the gathering of the meeting on 
Second-day, a young minister alluded to the 
beautiful order of our Society, as being in ac- 
cordance with the apostolic recommendation ; 
and encouraged those having concerns not to 
be backward in expressing them, for, as there 
is an abiding under the Divine influence, all 
will find opportunity to give expression to 
that which may be for the good of the Church, 
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The committee appointed last year to visit | thatstrength would be the result. The belief 
the meetings and scattered members within| was expressed that the encouragement thus 
the limits of Blue River Quarter, made an’ extended, had materially increased the attend- 
interesting report,:and were continued to | ance. 
appoint meetings among them, as Truth may| Interesting remarks were made by many 
open the way. Friends (some among the aged,) and it is be- 

The Committee on Schools made a report | lieved that all who attended were strength- 


in regard to the schools under the charge of| ened to pursue their labors in this good 
Friends. cause. 


An interesting minute of the exercises of 
the meeting was adopted, and an epistle to 
be sent to the other Yearly Meetings was 
upited with and directed to be forwarded. 
After a period of solemnity, during which 
the voice of supplication was heard, the meet- 
ing closed. There appeared to be but one 
feeling among all who were present—an ac- 


knowledgment that it had been a favored 
season. 


George Truman visited the Women’s Meet- 
ing on Fifth-day morning, and on First-day 
g a meeting was appointed among the 
people of Richmond by James W. 
Haines and Robert F. Furnas, which was also 
attended by other ministering Friends. 

The First-day School Association held 
meetings on Seventh, Third and Fifth-day 
evenings. The attendance was large, and 
they were interesting and encouraging. Since 
last year, one school of about 50 scholars, 
has been discontinued, because one Brie 
disapproved of its being held in the Meeting- 
house. 

Another had closed because of the remov- 
al of interested workers. Eight new schools 
have been established, so that 16 are now 
maintained within their limits, with an 
average of nearly 700 pupils. 

Epistles from the Ohio and Philadelphia 
Associations were read, and epistles were is- 
sued all the associations, besides one to 
the schools within the compass of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. 

An address to the schools within the limits 
of their own association was also issued and 
approved. 

The Executive Committee had been zeal- 
ously engaged during the year in promoting 
the object of their appointment, and in their 
letter to the schools requesting reports, &c., 
had urged that the young and indifferent 
should attend the Yearly Meeting, believing 





War.—We have received from time to 
time original essays on the subject of “War.” 
Some of these, while they evince sincere con- 
cern on the part of the writers, do not present 
this subject in that fresh and practical way 
which is calculated to arrest attention. The 
unchristian character of war, and the host of 
sins and evils which it has produced, are now 
almost universally admitted. It is called a— 
necessary evil by potentates with standing 
armies, and even by the generals who com- 
mand these armies. Should there be ‘any, 
however, disposed to question as to its nature 
and effects, we would refer them to Charles 
Sumner’s “ True Grandeur of Nations,” and 
John Jackson’s “ Peace and War.” 

If, then, the nature awd effects of “ war” 
have been fully set forth by minds competent 
to do so, in the clearest and most forcible 
manner, it is evident that at the present time 
we have most to do with the practical aspects 
of the subject. “What is there for Friends 
individually and collectively to do to advance 
the cause of peace?” As bearing upon this 
part of the subject, we extract the concluding 
paragraphs of a communication lately received 
from our friend D. Irish : 

“ On this subject, something more is want- 
ing than merely to give our assent to the 
evils and inconsistencies of war. It requires 
that a practical testimony should be borne 
against all wars; and we are encouraged in 
the belief that the number is increasing in 
the community that feel bound to give their 
influence toward the settlement of national 
disputes, by just, rational and peaceful meas- 
ures; and were they asked, it is probable nine- 
tenths of the people would say this is the bet- 
ter way. Then, why not make the necessary 
provision, and prosecute the appropriate 
means for settling national disputes by arbi- 
tration? The subject is a stupendous one, 
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and so intimately connected with the highest 
enjoyments and best interests of the great fam- 
ily of man, that were the question of dispens- 
ing with war once fairly before the people, 
how could it stop short of complete accom- 
plishment ? 


“The more we look at the subject, the more 
we must see it as one that imperatively calls 
for an increase of faithful laborers ; and the 
blessing and aid of divine Providence, if right- 
ly sought, would not be withheld in so right- 
eous a cause.” 

It is not reasonable to expect that an evil 
which has existed from time immemorial— 
which has become consolidated into a vast 
system—and which, in its multiplied rami- 
fications, is connected with the political, 
commercial and industrial interests of society, 
should be abolished in a short time. But, if 
we patiently labor when the light shows what 
is to be done, despising not the day of small 
things, but coming up to “the help of the 
Lord against the mighty,” we shall be instru- 
mental, though it may be in small measure, 
in bringing about that better state of things, 
when “ Nation shalkmot lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall the people learn war any 
more.” 


through their correspondents among the 
subordinate meetings : 
To the Monthly or Preparative Meetings within the 
compass of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
The Committee on Indian A ffairs appointed 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, under a 
sense of their responsibilities earnestly appeal 
to the members of our religious Society 
throughout the Yearly Meeting, for the pur- 
pose of enlisting their active sympathies in 
the work of supplying the Indians, under our 
immediate care, with such sanitary stores and 
clothing as are essential to their comfort 
during the approaching winter. Money is 
also needed to help sustain schools, and sup- 
ply medical attendance where their means 
are deficient. Owing to the small income 
which these people receive from the govern- 
ment, they cannot for some time become self- 
supporting, unless Congress grants power for 
the sale of their surplus lands. In the mean- 
time it becomes our duty to do what lies in 
our power to supply deficiences, and encourage 
them to cast aside the habits and usages of 
savage life, and to conform to the wisheg of 
the agents, who, with a noble self-sacrifi 
so faithfully laboring for their civilization. 
Much has already been accomplished within 
the past two years, but much more remains 
to be done in the prosecution of this humane 
and Christian work. The liberal supplies 
sent forward last year are nearly exhausted, 
and it is our desire to meet the future demand, 
as far as possible, by voluntary contributions 







































Since the above was written, we have seen 
in the [London] Friend of Ninth month, the 
following interesting item of information : 

















“We are glad to learn that Henry Richard, 
° M.P., has ohsead the following notice of mo- 
tion on the Notice Book of the House of Com- 

mons: ‘ That an humble Address be present- 

ed to her Majesty, praying that she will be 

iously pleased to direct her principal 

4 snare of State for Foreign Affairs to 
} into communication with Foreign Pow- 
; fs, with a view to the establishment of a per- 

. manent system of International Arbitration ’ 
[early next Session]; and that it is intended in 
the course of the autumn and winter to bring 

the subject largely before the country, by 

- publications, lectures, meetings, &c., in hope 
of so far exciting the attention and enlisting 

the en of our countrymen, as to ena- 
ble the question to be brought before Parlia- 































+ ? ment backed by a strong expression of public 
Ss opinion.” 

‘het ; ae 

a. WE have been requested to insert the fol- 


lowing, which is intended to be circulated 








of individuals, rather than to draw heavily, for 
these purposes, upon the funds of the Yearly 
M . We shall find abundant use for 
these, as well as all that may be contributed 
by the generous sympathy of Friends for this 
long neglected race. 
Signed by direction of the Committee, 
Jacos M. Exuis,. Clerk. 





DIED. 

DARLINGTON.—On the 26th of Eighth month, 
1871, Mary K., daughter of Edward B. and Elizabeth 
T. Darlington, of Rosdale, Chester Co., Pa., aged 
nearly one year. 

STONE.—In Montgomery county, Md., on the 
17th of Niath month, 1871, of consumption, Mary 
E., daughter of James H. and the late Martha Stone, 
aged 25 years ; a member of Sandy Spring Monthly 
Meeting. 

MACY.—At Hudson, N. Y., on the 23th of Ninth 
month, 1871, after a protracted illness, which she 
bore with Christian patiencd and resignation, Jane 
W., wife of Aaron C. Macy, in the 60th year of her 
age. : 





; LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 
day evening next, Tenth month 11th, at 8 o’clock, . 
in the Library Room. J. M. Ents, Clerk. 
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Tax Annual Meeting of Friends’ Library Associa- 
tion will be held at the Library Room (Race ‘street 
meeting- house) on Sixth-day evening, 20th inst., at 
8 o'clock. Friends generally, men and women, are 
particularly invited to attend. 

T. Extwoop Cuapman, Clerk. 

10th mo., 1871. 
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Tat First-day School which meets at Race street 
meeting-house was resumed on First day, Tenth 
month Ist, at 9 o’clock, AM. The Reading Class 
assembles with them, and after the opening with- 
draws to the Library Room. 

The Green Street First-day School was also re- 
opened at the usual place, at 2.30 P.M. 


For the Children. 
A CHAPTER OF WONDERS. 
Little people have been delighted with fairy 
stories ever since fairies were thought of; but 


I can tell you something far more wonderful 


than your fairy stories, and true 
which makes it more interesting. . 9, | 
If you think small people two or. three 
inches high are amusing, what: you 
think of a little creature s> small as barel 
to be seen by the naked eye—so small, ind 
that he and thousands of others have plen 
of.toom to live and grow, and travel aroutid 
in a tiny pud f water? And what sort 
of a house would you think such an atom of 
a thing could build! What if I should tell 
you that he can build a brick house—that he 
selects from the water in which he lives the 
necessary materials, shapes them in a mould 
which he has in his body, and piles up a 
regular house for himself? You can hardly 
believe it, but it is perfectly trug,. 
What do you think of creatu 
that a whole family can live in th 
in a ee of sand? To your eye f 
sand looks perfectly round ; but th of 
creatufes find comfortable caves to live in. 
How do you suppose they like to be mixed 
up with water and other things, and walled 







- up in a stone wall? It is as bad to them as 


to be mn up > an enchanted palace, and 
worse, for no disenchanting words will 
them out. 7 A 
The world of wonders opened to us by the 
microscope is stranger than all the tales of 
iants, genii and enchantment, you ever heard. 
hink, if you can, of atoms so small that 
whole colonies can live in one drop of water, 
and swim around as freely a8 whales in the 
ocean; and that it would take many-mil- 
lions of them together to be as | as the 
head of a pin. Sei these specks of life 
swimming around in the water, chasing other 
creatures smaller than themselves for, fond! 
They are almost too smalfto think of,. You 
would never think of looking for ty in 
these little creatures, but they are most ex- 
quisitely formed and colored. Many, not 80 
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den poet pause 2 










su 
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ket is a house, in the shape of a lon 


large as the head of a pin, are as and 
beautiful as a flower, and just as nicely adapt- 
ed to their life’in every particular as a hu- 


man being is to his. 
Many creaturés in the sea look so much 
like flowers that in olden times they were 
posed to be flowers; but, studied by the 
Ip of the ee are, seen to be 
utiful 


ani nals, though as in color and 


shape as the loveliest flowers that grow. One 


kind is called the sea-lily, and there are ane- 
mones, daisies, and other names. But each 
one is a hungry little animal, waving around 
in the water, not to look pretty, but to catch 
somethi eat to stuff into the eager mouths 


, How do you suppose the sponge you have 
to use with your slate at school spent his time 


when he was alive, before he was torn from 
his home for your use? Do you see those 
little, very little hills on him, each one of 
which has a hole in it? Well, he spent his 
time in drawing in the water through the 
iny hol@ all over him, and after he had 
natehed all that was good to eat, spurting it 

again through all these little volcanoes. 

y, he made a srfountain down there 
at the bottom of the sea! “I would not be 


studs and sleeve buttons. 
he wears the fashionable 


. 
¥ 


of sponge for s 
You ask him 


surprised if a ste wears some pieces 





ou just tell 


“ moss 
t, with pieces of 


him it is nothing b 
sponge turned to stone . 
If you have ever been to the mountains, 
and I hope you have, you remember 
piles and piles of immense rocks. Many o 
these rocks are made entirely of the shells of 
some of thess sea-atoms, each one no } 
round than one of your hairs, but as beauti- 
ful as the large shells you have seen so care- 


fully p ‘ 
These curiosities of the sea take the most 
wonderful shapes you ever thought of, Some 


families look like a basket of flowers, as large 


‘a peach basket. Every stem of the 


other kind is called the feather 
looks exactly like a star made of # lov 
rose-colored plu Nothing can be more © 
beautiful than this li } star waving round 
inthe water. Then is the sea moss. 
‘0 the eye it seems a mere film of moss on 
some old stone; but under the microscope it 
turns out to be a perfect forest of little trees 
of various colors, and the trees are made of 
live creatures, throwing their arms around 
for food. 2 i 

Do you wonder what #f these little mites 
‘. for? You may be sure that 
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each one has his use, however humble. The From the New York Evening Post. 
wise men have decided that thése creatures| RAILROADS-IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
ti ’ are seavengers. “They eat decaying animal Crawrorp Hovss, 
and vegetable matter that would be very _ Warrs Moowtaiss, N. H., Aug. 28, 1871. 
; hurtfal if not disposed of. These scavengers| Thirteen years ago a party of us ascended 


are food for larger atoms, and those in turn} Mount Washington. One of our number was 
are food for fishes, and fishes are food for|a brisk, cheery monomaniac who rode a 
men. Nothing is lost. hobby so absurd that, while we pitied his 
+} But don’t think the wonders are all in the | eVident insanity, we could not but be amused 
een. The ineest world has marvels as t| by it. He was a short, stout, middle-aged 
as the sea. Take the eggs of moths and but- | ™82, with sandy hair, iron-gray beard, and 
terflies—tiny things, not so big as the head the self confident smile that so often accom- 
of a pin. Why, ird’s eggs can’t compare | Panies an ill-balanced brain. 
with them for beauty! In color, especially, The name of this enthusiast was Sylvester 
they are exquisitely changeable» Onesegg | Marsh, and the Utopian scheme that filled 
| is covered with hexagonal fig: hexagonal, 
pi you know, is six-sided—and at each 
tiny raised biitton. It is a beauti 
4 white, changeable. Another egg looks like 
1 i @ ripe orange ; another like a bea round 
i shell ; some are oval, with perfectly regular 
figures all over; others transparent, like glass, 
so the curled-up little worm can be seen in- 
= 8 have beautifully mele” a 
~ with hinges, so t he ti has Only | 
to open = phere aa Poet Zo ; And a few hours later I had the honor of 
But if the areteiapiesting the butte} uehing my hat to Mr. Marsh himself, as he 
flies ymoths and fheects, are quite-as mudi de ‘drove by the Crawford House, no longer a 
Thére is one moth with *a" “figer at erack-brained fanatic, but one of the most 
the end of his antenne, or He . Then the 


respected citizens of Coos county, ahd looking 
tongue of a butterfly, is oe exquisitely 
e to dip into fi ing a perfect tube, 


steam cars might ascend the mountain—a 
scheme so utterly chimerical as to be un- 


Up me even the passing attention of a sensi- 
0- 


mi 
day,.I climbed the mountain again, 
walkiigeup from the Glen House, and as I 
toiled up th mile an engine came steadily 
puffing by, pushing before it a car loaded 
Se more than fifty passengers. 


rner is a 
blue and 





he 
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es 


ten years younger than he did * stormy 
through which he thesweets as easily 


day thirteen years ago. 4 
he completion of the railroad makes the 
as you can suck | ade through a straw. 
Butterflies’ wings are covered with feathers, 


aseent-of this, the highest point east of the 
me ge, aed each other like shingles on @ 
roo! 


ee 


maw 








Alleghanies, so easy that hundreds now make 
aturalists can.take off these feathers, 


it who would never. have dared attempt the 
ol trail. 
one by one, and examine them ‘in their mi- 


sequence, the rash “of travellers 
ter this year than ever before, 
the being overloaded and the hotels 
overcrowded ever sitice the commencenifnt of 
the season. ; 

Next year it will be greater still, as the in- 





















Then there is a tiny fly which infests goose- 
berry bushes, called the saw-fly, Why, thag 
atom of a creaturg has as perfect @ saw as 
was ever cut of steel—yes, a pair of them— 
and a convenient sheath for them in his own 

body, where he puts them when he don’t want 
them: “Laat 
ps xou know that the honey bee has} 
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summer the Portland and Ogdensburg 
d reaches to North Conway, thirty- 

















read he wants to carry home. 
ou have heard thateach of your 





ingte Ba wag Next se&son it will extend 
up the valley of: the Saco into the Notch it- 
self) reducing the gap to a dozen miles, and 
before the close of next year there will be 
through connection, without change of care, 
from ton t6 the foot of the mountain. 
Were this line dependent for its, income, 


upon: the. mere summer travel it might, per- 
haps, be doubtful whether its shrewd praject- 






irs’ 
~ onion, and that wo als’ hairs are 
alike ; some have wg ik % fish, and oth- 
i ers have different ma: 2 
/ I don’t know how long I could talk of : 

‘ 


wonders of the animal world, but this 
enough for the present.— Methodist. 










ors would feel.warranted in assumin 


tarfeously with the 
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at. 









t si 
Vice stings #6 #¥yen in our pleasure, but | this 
irtue consoles we gen in our pains. Swan 












Lake ° 


lain Railroad, is bui 
| a 





the Vermont division, beginning at® "” 
the eastern terminus of er 


| his mind was a plan of a railroad by which # 


crease of railway facilities will make it gasier 
»reach here. 4 . 


et in his hind’ legs, where he pug fo miles from the foot of the Mount Wash- * 
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ing. Thirty-three miles of this division, from 
St. Johnsburg west, will be in operation in a 
few weeks, and next year the twgJinks will 
be joined and thus a néwt ine com- 
pleted between the lakes and the draw- 
ing its local freight from some of-the richest 
agricultural counties of Vefmont and the 
heaviest lumber districts of New Hampshire, 
and entering into the competition for the 
great grain trade of the West, with the ad- 
vantage of being more than fifty miles shorter 
between water and water than any other 


route, and finding at Portland the best harbor 
on the Atlantic coast. C, 





From the (London) Friend. 
PA8SSING PLEASURES. 


These blessed passing pleasures ! 
We need not let them waste ; 

We need not leave their treasures 
Behind us iu onr_haste. 

We need not doubt their fitness 
Where ’s deep shadows fall ; 

God giving, He*is witness 
That we shall want them all. 


Amid the old sad story 
Of human shame and sin, 
If He gives gleams of glory, 
We ought to let them in. 
And ob, when brought before us 
Where heart and soul can see, 
How mighty to restore us 
Love’s little signs may be |! 


A bird, a tree, a flower, 
A creature just as frail, F 
Will take us in His power 
To Him within the veil ; 
Will come, if He has bidden, 
Amidst the dark’ ning fight, 
And leave us safely hidden 
_ Behind a shield of light. 


Perhaps His angels see us 
‘Disquieted in vain ; 
Perhaps His watch would free us 
From some ensnaring pain ; 
But only He can measure, 
Who sees our nature through, 
The good that in His pleasure 
A passing joy may do. 


.“ If but for one bright minute 
Through gathering clouds it break, 
There is a token in it 
That He would have us take. 
And His least sign obeying, 
No wealth our hearts shall miss, 
E’en when we hear Him saying, 
** See greater things than this.’’ 


For He, the dull ear gaining, 
Meeting the dim, weak sight, 
Our faith is gently 
To bear the perfect light. 
And, while His us, 
We in one sure belief —. 
May trust the joy beside us, 
E’en as ‘we trust the grief. 


A, L. Wanrune. 
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rose without a thorn !’’ 
§ not found it true, ' 
that griefs of gladness born 


‘¢ That in.the. 
The st discords rise ; 

The brigh w we only see 
Upon the darkest skies ? 


** No shadow, but its sister light 


Not fat away must burn ; 


No weary night, but morning bright 
Shall follow in its turn, 


**No chilly snow, but safe P P 
A million buds are sleepingy © . 
No wintry days, but fair sp rays. 


Are swiftly onward sweeping. 


**No burning glare of summer air, 
But fullest is the shade ; 
And ruddy fruit bends every shoot, 


est harmony 


Beoause the blossoms fade. ef . 
‘* No note of sorrow, but shall melt 
In sweetest chord unguessed ; 


No labor, all too pressing felt, 
But ends ip quiet rest. 


** No sigh, but from the harps above 
Soft echoing tones shall win ; 

No heart woand, but the Lord of Love 
Shall pour His comfort in. 


‘*No withering hopes, while loving best 
Thy Father’s chosen way; 

No anxious care, for He will-bear 
Thy burdens every day. - 


‘* No conflict, but the King’s own hand 
Shall end the glorious strife ; 

No death, but leads thee to the land . 
Of everlasting life.’’ . 


Sweet seraph voices, Faith and Love! 
Sing on within our hearts 
This strain of music from above, 
Till we have learned our parts: 
Until we see your alchemy 
On all that years disclose, » 
And, taught by you, still find it true, 
** No thorn without a rose.”’ 


—_—_—_——— 


THE STORY OF A PET BIRD. 


The following charming account of a pet 
bird, illustrating in a remarkable degree the 


‘power of kindnese, was written by the owner 


to a female friend; and that friend, as we 
think, very properly, has furnished a copy for 
publication. 

All who attended the last meeting of the 
American Pomological Convention, held in 
Philadelphia, will remember the wonderful 
coltection of fruits, and especially will they 
remember the remarkable exhibition of grapes, 
from the fruit establishment of Hetty B. 
Trimble, of West Chester, Pennsylvania. To 
that lady we are indebted for the story of this 
little sparrow—her pet Bessie. 

It is well known by others as well as orni- 
thologists that female birds will return year 
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after year to the same home; but has it ever 
been proved before that the same couple of 
birds remain true to each other ‘as long as 
both do live? Or has it ever been known be- 
fore that both the instinct of migration and 
the affection for mate and little ones have 
been overborne by attachment to a human 
friend ? a 

Those familiar with the Song Sparrow 
(Fringilla melodia) will recognize it at once 
in Miss Trimble’s account. We in to 
hear it now (early in March)—the first of 
the singing birds of Spring. The note is a 
short one, but exquisitely beautiful—exceeded 
only by the melody of the Wood Robin. 
Sometimés they are so numerous about coun- 
try gardens that in the early mornings there 
will be a perfect ground-swell of melody— 
probably one of the sweetest sounds this side 
the stars. 

“fT am no ornithologist ; but I suppose my 
little pet was a Song Sparrow—a little bird 
of very Quaker-like plumage—shades of 
brown and gray, but as trig and neat as any 
little bird could well be. 

“The winter of 1855 was very cold. A 
young friend who was then living with us 
was coming home one evening,-and found 
this little bird lying on asnowdrift, apparently 
frozen to death ; but, holding it in his hands 
a few moments, found there was a little fiut- 
tering motion of the heart. He ran upstairs 
to the parlor register, and by warmth and 
kindness brought it to. It was some days, 
however, before she recovered entirely. She 
was then turned loose in the conservatory, 
where she seemed perfectly happy, darting in 
and out among my flowers. At first, we 
heard only very timid, low notes from her; 
but as she became accustomed to us, and 
knew she had nothing to fear, there was often 
one gtsh of melody after another. 

“In the spring the birds began to return 
to their summer homes—birds of her own 
kind, as well as others ; but she paid no heed 
to them for some time. However, one day 
we were startled by a long, loud cry from her, 
so unusual that every one ran into the con- 
servatory to see what had happened. A lit- 
tle bird was on the outside, trying to get in. 
The window was opened; she flew to meet 
him; and such a joyous meeting as it was, 
The meeting of human lovers after a long sep- 
aration could not more plainly tell the story 
of affection. Soon a snow squall came up ; 
and she was too tender to breast it, and tapped 
at the window to be taken in. She remained 
very contentedly until the weather was quite 
settled. Now came her trouble. He wanted 
the nest to be built in a cedar tree some 200 
feet from the house; she would not go. He 
perched himself in the tree and sang his most 


charming melodies ; while she, on top of the 
smoke-house, near the house, answered him 
just as sweetly. But she would wot bud 

from the position she had taken. After the 
second day’s maneuvering, he began to give 
in, little by little approaching the house. 
Finally, they compromised the matter by 
building the nest in a gooseberry bush, near 
the smoke-house. This was not to her mind; 
but still it was better than the far-off cedar tree. 

“In time four pretty little brown birds 
made their appearance. As soon as they 
were out of the nest, she coaxed them to the 
house, where her feed-table and bath- tub were 
always ready for her. Such a pretty, happy 
little family they were! 

“The next ‘nest was just where she wanted 
it—in a jasmine bush trained around one of 
the parlor windows. From this nest came 
three little birds. 

“Her table and bath-tubs were again 
brought into the conservatory—the flowers 
now being out of doors. The side sashes 
were always open, and she brought all the 
family to feed and bathe just as it pleased 
her; and, the glass doors into the parlor bein 
also open, they would fly through and throug 
the house as if it was out of doors. 

“Cold weather came once more, and th 
mate and young birds disappeared ; but Bes- 
sie did not go. She tapped at the window, 
and was again warmly welcomed to her quar- 
ters amongst the flowers in the conservatory. 

‘“ Here she spent another gay, happy win- 
ter ; and it was a constant source of pleasure 
to us to watch her pretty, cunning ways, and 
listen to her sweet songs. 

“Tn the next spring (1857) Bessie’s owner 
moved away, and she fell into my possession 
—a very welcome legacy. 

“As before, the birds returned in the 
spring; but Bessie was quite indifferent to 
them all. But one day, while we were at 
the dinner-table, we heard what seemed to 
be a loud, wild scream of joy. With one 
accord, all rushed up-stairs to the conserva- 
tory ; and there, sure enough, was the mate 
again. This was repeated every spring while 
she lived. Whenever we heard that peculiar, 
wild, joyous commotion, we knew that her 
mate had come ; and, on going to see, always 
found him there. 

“One year they raised three broods of 
birds ; ol it was not an uncommon thing at 
that time to see the two parent birds and the 
twelve young ones all feeding at the same 
table—the youngest yet so young as to be fed 
by the old ones. 

“ This little pet was with us seven years. 
We never doubted her identity; but a clipt 
feather and a defective toe made this identity 
unmistakeable. 
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“The same great joy was manifested to- 
ward her mate at each annual return in the 
spring; but the last one it seemed almost 
beyond expression—it even attracted the at- 
tention of the neighbors. I remember one 
day an uncle of mine called us to look at 
them. They would sing to each other, bow 
their heads, flap their wings, fly down on the 
ground, roll over and over; in short, they 
acted as if they were fairly crazy with happi- 
ness. Two or three days after this I heard a 
fluttering in the conservatory ; and, going in 
to see what was the matter, I found my lit- 
tle pet lying in her feed-basin, in a spasm. 
I took her up, stroked and petted her ; and, 
as the fit passed off, she nestled down into my 
hand, wk turned her head up to look at me. 
The bright eyes were swollen and bloodshot. 
Soon she had another spasm, and another, 
and another. Then her little feet flew out, 
and soon she lay dead in my hand. How it 
all comes back to me asI write! It seemed 
as if a dear little pet child had been suddenly 
snatched from us; and as to the poor little 
mate, anything more heartbroken I never 
saw. There was no more dashing about 
through the house and out among the trees; 
no more gay songs; but, instead, he mopéd 
about, with now and then a little low wail, 
that seemed more like “weep,” “weep” than 
anything else. In the fall he went away, as 
usual ; and we never saw him again to know 
him. 

“ Bessie’s conduct toward me was often 
very amusing. Traits of character were 
manifested that instinct will not explain. If 
in the mornings I should begin watering my 
plants, or other work, before I had attended 
to her wants, she would follow me about, 
scolding, and darting down at me as if she in- 
tended to peck my eyes out ; and this would be 
continued until I would quit all else and 
attend to her. But after her breakfast she 
would come out to where I was, perch on the 


been less than three pounds and a half, while 
that of the beetle was about half an ounce, so 
that it readily moved a weight one hundred 
and twelve times exceeding its own. A bet- 
ter notion than figures can convey will be 
obtained of this feat by supposing a lad of fif- 
teen to be imprisoned under the great bell of 
St. Paul’s, which weighs 12,000 pounds, and 
to move it to and fro upon a smooth pave- 
ment by pushing within against the side. 

We have another instance of insect-power 
that is quite as remarkable as the one just re- 
lated. A small kind of carabus, an elegantly 
formed ground beetle, weighing three and a 
half grains, was once fastened by a silk thread 
to a piece of paper, a weight having been pre- 
viously laid upon the latter. Ata distance 
of ten inches from its load, the insect was able 
to drag after it, upon an inclined plane of | 
twenty-five degrees, very nearly eighty-five 
grains, but when placed on a plane of five de- 
grees inclination, it drew after it one hundred 
and twenty-five grains, exclusive of the fric- 
tion to be overcome in moving its load. 






































THE cleanest city in the world is Broch, in 
Holland, where no horse or carriage has ever 
been permitted to enter, and where everything 
is kept with most scrupulous neatness. Before 
entering many of the houses you are required 
to remove your shoes. It is said that even 
the Emperor of Russia was compelled to com- 
ply with this custom on his recent visit to 
that place. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
NINTH MONTH. 
1870. 1871. 










the 24 hours...... -s.0+ cesses 
Rain all or nearly all day.... 
Cloudy, without storms ..... 7 7 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted| 16 ‘ az. 





nearest tree or bush, and give me my pay in 30 | 630 * 
one of her sweetest songs.” — Exchange. et ee 
7 7 1870. | 1871. 
THE MUSCULAR STRENGTH OF INSECTS. | Mean temperature of 9th|—————|—-—- 


mo., per Penna. Hospital,|74.50 deg. |63.80 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
86.00 ‘* (82.50 


Lowest do. do. do.|54.50 “ /|43.00 * 
Rain during the month, do.| 1.7lin. (1.77 in. 


The strength of an insect can be finely il- 
lustrated by a feat that was once performed 
by a beetle—Oryctes maimon—a variety that 
is quite common in the United States. The 
heetle, for want of any box at hand, was put 
beneath a quart bottle full of milk upon a 
table, the hollow at the bottom allowing him 
room to stand upright. Presently, to the 
surprise of all in the room, the bottle began 
slowly to move and glide along the smooth 
table, propelled by the muscular power of the 
imprisoned insect, and continued for some 
time to perambulate the surface. The weight 
of the bottle and its contents could not have 


being for 4 current weeks 
for 1870 and 5 for 1871...... 
Total number of deaths for 
the first 39 weeks of each 


1104 1333 


year 13,464 | 11,661 
Average of the mean temperature of 9tb 

month for the past eighty-two years....\66.23 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, (1865) ......0.-s-meseeses 72.68 ‘* 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, (1840), .+.. ce sessvn rere 60,00 * 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 








1870. 1871. 
.Totals for the firat six months 
of each year, 25.43 inch. 21.32 inch. 
Seventh month, 3.04 °° 6.61 “ 
Kighth month, Bll “ 66.97 
Ninth month, LT .**.. ul Fe7¥$ 
Totals, 36.19 ** 35.87 ‘ 


’ Very little comment on the above exhibit, other 
than that the month just closed appears to have 
been an unusually cool one, being more than three 
degrees below the average for the long period of 
eighty-two years, and about six and three-quarters 
degrees below that of last year. 

Tt may be well also to advert to the deaths. De- 
duct the first week recorded in this month (253) to 
compensate fur the extra week, and we have only 
1080 for the month against 1104 for corresponding 
month of last year. For the entire nine months, it 
will be seen that thereis a very large decrease from 
last year, which has been attributed by high medi. 
cal authority to the increase of sewers, and the at- 
tention paid to the drainage of our city of latter 
times. J. M. Exuis. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 2d, 1871. 


ITEMS. 

Tux success which has attended the laying of 
submarine cables has set the erroneous idea of an 
ocean without bottom at rest forever, and given an 
impulse to the effort toinvent new means of sound- 
ing and dredging. The soundings made inthe At- 
lantic show its bottom to be an extensive plateau 
varying in depth at different points. The average 
depth 12,000, though the steamer Cyclops obtained 
a depth of 15,000 feet. This ocean floor 
about one hundred and fifty miles from the coast; 
there the descent from the shallow to the deep 
water is very rapid, reaching 10,500 feet in fifty 
miles, giviog an angle of descent greater than that 
of the Italian Alps. The deepest part of the Atlan- 
tic is on the American side, near the banks of New- 
foundland, where a great basin exists, ranging east 
and west for nearly a thousand miles, and whose 
depth is believed to exceed the highest of the Him- 
alaya mountains.—New Jersey Mechauic. 


Tue mest notable agricultural fair of this season, 
and in fact the most notable one éver held in this 
country, is that of the Middle Tennessee Colored 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association recently 
held near Nashville. As a matter of course it will 
not compare in the extent and variety of produc- 
tions with those of white associations in other States, 
but it is by no means despicable in these respects. 
These colored men, who but a few years ago were 
classed and known as chattels, owners of nothing, 
not even themselves and the clothing upon their 
bodies, are now enabled to establish an agricultural 
fair of their own, and stock it with evidence of 
their industry and ingenuity. The textile fabrics 
and raw material which they exhibit will compare 
favorably -with any presented at any of the fairs 
held in the South this season, while their show of 
stock, including cattle, sheep, swine, horses and 
mules, is very creditable. The intelligence which 
these colored people have exhibited in inaugurat- 
ing and putting into successful operation this agri- 
cultural exhibition completely sets at rest the oft 
repeated assertions that the colored man is lazy, 
and incapable of developing any of the refined 
traits possessed by the whites. In the face of 
stu prejudices and violent hatreds they have 





fal arts, foreshadowing that they will in a few 
years become a valuable and productive element in 
the country. Having had the shackles of slavery 
knocked from their limbs, and a bright fature pre- 


sented them, they are gradually advancing their , 


claims to recognition as a people fully competent to 
take care of themselves and make their mark in 
the world, and instead of their proving a burden to 
the country, as is constantly asserted by the en- 
emies of progress, they will prove a blessing.— 
Baltimore American. 

Sm Wruiiam Txompsoy thus speaks of the 
drudgery scientists have to do in order to reach 
definite results: ‘‘ Accurate and minute measure- 
ment seems to the non-scientific imagination a less 
lofty and dignified work than looking for some- 
thing new. But nearly all the grandest discoveries 
of scierce have been but the rewards of accurate 
measurement and patient, long-continued labor in 
the minute sifting of numerical results. The popu- 
lar idea of Newton’s grandest discovery is that the 
theory of gravitation flashed into his mind, and so 
the discovery was made. It was by a long train of 
mathematical calculation, founded on results accu- 
mulated through prodigious toil of practical astron- 
omers, that Newton first demonstrated the forces 
urging the planets to the sun, determined the mag- 
nitude of those forces, and discovered that a force 
following the same law ot variation with distances 
urges the moon toward the earth. Then first, we 
may suppose, came to him the idea of the univer- 
sality of gravitation; but when he attempted to 
compare the magnitude of the force on the moon 
with the magnitude of the force of gravitation of 
a heavy body of equal mass at the earth’s surface, 
he did not find the agreement which the law he was 
discovering required. Not for years after would 
he publish his discovery as made. It is recounted 
that, being present at a meeting of the Royal Socie- 
ty, he heard a paper read describing geodesic meas- 
urement, by Picard, which led to a serious correc- 
tion of the previously accepted estimate of the 
earth’s radius. This was what Newton required. 
He went home with the result, and commenced his 
calculations ; but felt so much agitated that he 
handed over the arithmetical work to a friend. 
Then (and not when sitting in a garden, he saw an 
apple fall) did he ascertain that gravitation keeps 
the moon in her orbit.’’ 


A Pamputet on Chinese botany has been lately 
published, illustrated with eight Chinese wood cuts. 
It is written by the physician of the Russian lega- 
tion at Peking. The pamphlet, says the American 
Journal of Science, is ‘‘ full of interesting informa- 
tion concerning esculent, medicinal, and other 
economical plants, natives of China or of early in- 
troduction; and the question of nativity, or the 
source of introduction, is treated of by the aid of 
Chinese documents, some of them of high antiquity. 
Cotton appears to have been of comparatively re- 
cent introduction; having reached China in the 
9th or 10th century, from Central Asia and Cochin 
China. Contrary to some authorities, ‘it can be 
proved from Chinese sources that maize and tobac- 
co are not indigenous in China.’ But the batatas, 
or street potato, held to be of American origin, ‘was 
described in Chinese books a long time before the 
discovery of America—i. e., in the third or fourth 
century.’ Sugar cane did not pass from China to 
India, but the reverse, and as early as the second 
century, B. C.; although it was several centuries 
later that a native of India taught the Chinese to 
make crystallized sugar, or ‘stone honey.’ ’’—Jn- 
dependent. bw 
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What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make. 
We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 


TRADE MARK, 





Ladies, you can save your Fuel, Time, Hard 

Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Paper 

our walls, 

or avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
horeughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moure’s Soap, with the Lirris 
Tus on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 

soap, and let the clothes soak a litt'e longer. 
ill you try it? I think it will please you. 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General A 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., 
C. N. WILLS, | Same office, 


Agent Sor New Jersey. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By 8. M. JANNEY. 


New edition. Price $2.00. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


A 


Joursel of Zohn Oouily, $8.28. Journal of Hugh J $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, el an with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life em 
Barly E. Michener, sot $1.50, at $2. 
of Isaac 4vols., $5. hy oT gt epee Pa., $8.00. 
Thos. &c., $1.00. “The Question,” 
$1.00. No in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts. a dozen. 
om the cen 60 cts. Young 


Christian Ministry. 
Friends’ Man b Benj ttatlowell, cloth, 
Aceoant of ohn Richarisn, 6s, aw ds — io trata 
0c. Corruptions of 
T6éc. The Crucified and Quickened 

R.W. 7 mows, CAS, Nehen mien, bd 


Summary of Christian Doctrines, ty es, :. 
l6c. Vital «Religion, by. M. J..10c. The Christian 
by Esra Michener,30c. Nann 80c, On the Moun- 
a ae So, faa ” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75¢. 
Questions on the Old Testament, and Questions on the New 


THE NEV TASTAMANT, T, 600. pages cloth, 75 ote 
Bible and Testament, 
ne ee oe eee wank 
en hea simile Parent in orm 4 0 of John | 


Comiy. at 3 at 25c, 50c and 8 


SOHN OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 





WM. HEACOCE, 


{FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr, A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Eeserre) which does away 
with packing a bodg ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 


BY DAVID NEWPORT.: 
Price $1.00. Forsaleby JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 


JUST ISSUED 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 


THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. By E. W. Comprising 
selected and original pieces suited for children. 
Price 50 cts. 

Also, new edition of SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINES. By S. M. Janney. 

Will soon be ready : 
FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872. 
For sale by 

T. E. Chapman, 701 Arch St. 

John Comly, 144 N. Seventh St. 

E. M. Lamb, Lombard n. Eutaw, Baltimore. 

Jos. Arnold, Jr., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

John J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y. 

George O. Fretts, Macedon, N. Y. 

Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 

R. W. Bancroft, 813 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 

Sarah W. Haines, West hasten, Pa. 

Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa. 

Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Robt. Hatton, Selma, Ohio. 

Benj. E. Hopkins, 313 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Jesse Holmes, West eas Towa. 

Griffith John, Bear Gap, P 

Nathaniel Richardson, Byberry, Pa. 

Lewis Palmer, Concordville, Pa. 

8. Mickle Ogden, Upper Greenwich, N. J. 

John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 


No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
MARIA P. PARTENHEIMER, 


Formerly Coorsr, respectfully informs Friends she 
continues her business in PLAIN BONNET making, 
at 462 Franklin St., Philada. 

Plain bonnets ready made. 819 tf. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St, 


This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New Tak) New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
ate 5 Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Nli- 

0 
York, 





a and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

‘ADVERTISEMENTS received by Jous Comuy, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. 
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BINDING. 
Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 
binding done, in neat durable styler, can have it 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. 


FOR SALE, 
RA desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Bybe: 
third Ward, Philadelphia, } mile sou meeti 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia 
miles from ‘* Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never failing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, at apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or 144 N. 
7th 8t., Phila. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND Crry LOaws, RAILROAD BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 







Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
1015 


farnished at the advertised rates. 


LITTLE GEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


COMPILED BY 8. H. PEIRCE. 
A collection of Poetry suitable for children. 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 


SITUATION WANTED, 

A young lady wishes a situation as teacher, 
either in a private family or as an assistant in a 
boarding School. Can teach any English branch 
usually taught'in our best schools. The name of 
an old and well-known teacher can be given as a 
reference. For further particulars address M. M. V., 
Box 15, Winchester, Va. 


PRIVATE SALE. 


Having purchased avother property, I now offer 
for sale my present residence: a very convenient 
ten (10) room house, pleasantly situated in the 
borough of Bristol; nice front yard, with some 
fruit-bearing trees ; a new well of cold, soft water, 
new pump therein, which, with coal bins and water- 
closets, are all under roof of a large, new, well 
ventilated shed. 

Easy terms. Immediate possession. 

Apply to BMMOR COMLY, 

422 Cor. Cedar and Waluut Sts., Bristol, Pa. 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY., 


In four volumes. Price $8.50. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST CoO. 


OF PHILADELPHI-A4. 


III 


SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of insuring and the 
premium paid, This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus 
arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely mutual. 

‘ The New York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of $1.66 
to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Renney 


under the present laws of those States. 


It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and na by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United States. 

It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 
of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 
nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safety, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., are not excelled 


by any company. 
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